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Suggestions On Teaching Massachusetts History 
and Government 


By William J. Reid* 


Massachusetts has much history but has had no good single history 
written about it. Massachusetts has provided much of the foundation of 
modern American government but there is no good exposition of the 
government—past and present—of the Commonwealth. As for material 
adapted for schools at the ninth to twelfth grade levels—it is almost non- 
existent. 

Under these conditions teaching the history and government of 
Massachusetts tends to be somewhat difficult. A tremendous amount of 
work has to be done by the teacher before the story can be adequately 
presented to a class. Is it worth the bother? 

The answer must be an emphatic yes! The heritage that Mas- 
sachusetts has given and is giving to our nation is a great one and one that 
encompasses the social, cultural, and economic as well as the political field. 
A study of this heritage, where it was born, tested and grew to maturity 
would provide a sound basis for greater understanding of the national 
scene. 

To understand and appreciate government, one must look into it in 
some detail. Out of this will come some understanding of the philosophy 
upon which the government of the Commonwealth is based, a knowledge 
of its form of government, some idea of the scope of its services, and an 
appreciation of the cost of maintaining such services. 

Many of our young people have the idea that Massachusetts is a de- 
cadent state, that to succeed one must move elsewhere. The obligation 
then rests upon us to point out the opportunities in industry, agriculture, 
finance, education and other fields that still exist for the young people 
of the state. 

Good citizenship implies service. A study of Massachusetts should 
point out the opportunities for service to the Commonwealth, its sub- 
divisions, and one’s fellow citizens. The exampies of the past coupled 
with suggestions for the future will encourage our young citizens to do 
their part in advancing the welfare of the Commonwealth. 

And finally the statutes of the Commonwealth say we shall teach the 
constitution. How can one teach the constitution without teaching the 


* Head of the History Department, Hyde Park High School, Boston. 
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history and how can one explain the constitution without teaching the 
government? Incidentally each session of the legislature sees bills filed 
to broaden this provision and require more rigid standards of attainment. 

It does seem worth the bother if we (1) increase the knowledge and 
understanding of the Massachusetts heritage; (2) give some idea of the 
form, services and costs of our government; (3) make known the oppor- 
tunities that Massachusetts offers to its young people; (4) strengthen the 
concept that citizenship involves service to the state and community; (5) 
comply with the law in fact and in spirit. 

We agree that the task falls to the social studies department—to him 
who teaches history, civics, government, problems of democracy, 
economics or whatever the course title may be. But it is not his re- 
sponsibility alone. 

The Flowering of New England lies within the English department. 
The pollution of the Connecticut river, the propagation of clams, the 
purity of the milk supply may weil be studied to greater advantage in the 
science department. The radius of the modern road, the high cost of in- 
surance and the simplication of the costs of government by means of bar 
and pie graphs may be within the province of the mathematics instructor. 
The child labor laws, the minimum wage laws, labor relations procedures, 
and workmen’s compensation laws may well be taught more effectively by 
the vocational or commercial department. Proper coordination may well 
result in the teaching of the appropriate facts of Massachusetts history and 
government in every classroom. 

That is the ideal—what we strive to attain. In practice the burden 
usually falls on the social studies teacher. And the general procedure 
seems to be that he fits in Massachusetts history and government where 
and when he can. There are certain periods that seem to provide for a 
timely introduction. In October of the even-numbered years the cam- 
paign for state officers affords a convenient springboard. In January the 
convening of the General Court and the annual message of the governor 
may provide a good opportunity to introduce the subject. Sometimes a 
“hot” issue in the legislature may arouse great interest. Unfortunately 
one is not always sure when such an occasion will arise. One of the most 
interesting approaches may be saved for late in the year. The suggestion 
that the class plan for a summer vacation in Massachusetts leads to many 
opportunities for historical research and insights into the functions of 
the government. 

Granting that Massachusetts history and government should be 
taught and that the opportunities are available to the ekillful teacher, the 
problem of materials still remains. There are many histories of New 
England that contain much about Massachusetts and there are many 
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histories that pertain to special periods or phases of Massachusetts history 
but there is no one-volume scholarly work on Massachusetts history. 
There is nothing of any value suitable for high school class use. 

Fortunately much of early Massachusetts history is covered in its 
major aspects in the standard textbooks of American history. The stand- 
ard work on Massachusetts is the Commonwealth History of Massachu- 
setts! under the editorship of Albert Bushnell Hart. One can be reason- 
ably sure that the set will be in either the school library or the town li- 
brary or both. It is a cooperative work of five volumes and carries the 
story to 1930. The index is found only in the fifth volume but a detailed 
Table of Contents in each volume provides a good guide to the material. 

Perhaps the work of greatest value to the high school teacher is Mas- 
sachusetts, A Guide to Its Places and People, a work of the Federal Writers 
Project, brought out in 1937. A survey of Massachusetts history, includ- 
ing certain special phases, runs to somewhat over 100 pages. Then follows 
about 500 pages with descriptive information about the towns and 
“guided tours” through the state with special emphasis on “points of in- 
terest.” It appears that few points of historical interest have been over- 
looked. A very complete index (33 pages) adds to the value of the book. 

Until last year we were in the anomalous position of being required 
by law to teach the constitution of the Commonwealth without being 
able to obtain a copy of the constitution! The constitution is printed in 
the Manual for the General Court, but a copy of the Manual is not always 
easy to obtain. Finally, in 1954 the state printed the constitution as a 
separate document and it is now available.” 

While a copy is essential for the teacher, I’m not sure that each 
student needs one. We of the Bay State are quite proud of the fact that 
we live under our original Constitution of 1780. Antiquity is fine but 
amendments to amendments to amendments are not conducive to easy 
understanding. Pending a complete revision and rewriting of the con- 
stitution, the teacher will probably be far better off if he summarizes the 
important material in the constitution and presents it to the class in in- 
telligible form. 

Several civic-minded organizations are concerned with this problem 
of understanding the constitution and our state government and have 
published materials to bring about better citizenship through knowledge. 
One of the best, if not the best, for classroom use is the fourteen-page 
pamphlet put out by the Massachusetts Civic League, Inc.® 


l New York, 1930. 

2 The Constitution of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts (Document Room 116, 
State House, Boston 33.) 

3 §3 State Street, Boston; available in lots of 25 or more at ten cents per copy, single 
copies, 25 cents. 
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The American Legion publication for Boys and Girls State are very 
helpful, but the Legion, much as it would like to, can’t meet the demand 
for copies. It is suggested that you borrow copies from your juniors who 
have attended the sessions at Bridgewater or Amherst. 

A textbook including the constitution, some history, and an explana- 
tion of the government is available in W. B. Armstrong’s The Government 
in Massachusetts, Yesterday and Today.* 

The Massachusetts League of Women Voters published a detailed 
study of the state government in a paper-bound preliminary edition in 
1951, now out of print.® It is reported that a bound edition will be off 
the press this fall. If it follows the pattern of the preliminary edition, it 
will prove a valuable reference work for the library. 

The Manual for the General Court is indispensable for information on 
representative and senatorial districts, state institutions, latest election 
statistics, and miscellaneous information on state government. In 1954 
the House Committee on Rules under Charles Gibbons, then the Speaker 
and now the Minority Leader, brought out a diagram analysis of how a 
bill becomes a law under the title, Lew Making in Massachusetts. 

A short popular account of the State House is found in a little pam- 
phlet, A Tour of the State House with the Capitol Police. On the same 
subject but much more detailed is the excellent publication put out by the 
State Library, The Massachusetts State House." 

On the complicated picture of state finance the official document is 
the Financial Report® prepared by the Comptroller’s Bureau. There is 
much of interest in the 200 pages if one has the time, interest and patience 
to dig it out. The charts found in pages 20-36 in the 1954 edition are of 
great value in teaching a complicated subject. Much easier to follow and 
understand is a mimeographed pamphlet compiled by the Massachusetts 
Taxpayers Federation® under the title Financing State Government, 1954. 
The Association will send a single copy to any teacher as long as the 
supply lasts. It is the best outline of the state’s financial picture. 

An organization chart of the state government corrected to 1954 is 
available through the State Librarian. 

Official maps of the state in wall and desk (81x10) size can be 
secured free of charge by a request on official stationery to the Division 
of Planning, State Department of Commerce.’ The division offers many 
types of maps but the two of greatest interest to teachers are the state map 


4 South Lancaster, Mass., 1948, $1.80. 
5 Your State Government (3 Joy Street, Boston). 

6 Superintendent of Buildings, State House, Boston 33. 

7 Available to every school library from the State Librarian, State House, Boston 33. 
8 Public Document 140. 

9 11 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 
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showing the cities, towns and counties and a map of the Metropolitan 
District. You are free to reproduce these maps in mimeographed or 
printed form if you need additional copies. The Division of Recreation in 
the same department puts out a large Massachusetts Tourist Map. Actually 
the modern automobile road map is easily obtainable and has many ad- 
vantages. It is a practical approach—it is the one map that probably 
every student will use in his post-school days; it contains much informa- 
tion of an historical nature—things to see, places to visit; and it provides 
an opportunity to actually plan a trip, choose routes, estimate time and 
costs, all of which may prove a stimulus to the study of history and 
government. Try tieing this approach in with the showing of the sound, 
color film, ‘““Massachusetts Holiday,” which may be booked through the 
Division of Recreation. 

The Metropolitan District looms large in the picture of state govern- 
ment. A good approach explaining the theory of metropolitan areas and 
then coupling it with the local situation is found in Surging Cities." An 
excellent little pamphlet revised yearly is published by the Civic Depart- 
ment of the Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce’ under the title 
Metropolitan Boston. 

In another medium the fifteen-minute tapes on the constitutional of- 
fices can be obtained through the Audio-Visual Aids Office, Department 
of Education.’* The activities programs of the Office of American 
Citizenship, under Mr. Thomas J. Curtin, in carrying out Student Govern- 
ment and Student Visiting Day and the Student Exchange Program are 
highly regarded by those who have participated in them. One of the most 
interesting recent developments in bringing knowledge of the state 
government to the people is a forty-minute program illustrated by slides 
and explained by an expert, State Senator John F. Parker of the First 
Bristol District. Those who live in this district might well consider such 
a program for a school assembly or PTA meeting. It is non-partisan in 
its approach. 

These are some suggestions which may prove of assistance in teaching 
the history and government of our state. The material is scattered and in 
limited quantities; it must be synthesized and simplified for classroom pre- 
sentation and that represents a lot of hard work on the part of the teacher. 
Along with this, let us not forget that by judicious use of the newspaper, 
the scissors and some file folders, the class can build up a substantial mass 
of material on Massachusetts history and government. 


10 334 Boylston Street, Boston. 

11 T. T. McCrosky, C. A. Blessing, J. R. McKeever, Greater Boston Development Com- 
mittee, Boston, 1948; now out of print. 

12 $0 Federal Street, Boston; single copy free on request. 

13 200 Newberry Street, Boston. 
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Salem Maritime National Historic Site: A Physical 
Reminder of Departed Seafaring Glory 


By Edwin W. Small* 

Merchant sailing vessels became conspicuous by their absence from 
New England waters as much as two to three decades ago and, needless to 
say, they are now virtually extinct. Even recollection of the ships them- 
selves is fading fast, and it is only among the elderly and a very few of 
middle age that the tall, canvas-carrying transports of commerce can be 
remembered at all today. 

It, indeed, is sad to have the curtain finally drop on one of the most 
colorful and remarkable phases of our history, for, from her earliest 
colonial beginnings, New England literally grew up on the sea and for 
more than two centuries actively pursued its calling. Both sailing ships 
and the sea played a vital part in the life and development of New 
England. Their influence was felt not only in every home facing salt 
water, but also in wide stretches of the immediate hinterland whence the 
products of both forest and farm trickled into the costal towns and there, 
with the yield of the fisheries, made up the outbound cargoes that started 
a round of exchanges reaching sooner or later into nearly every corner of 
the known world. 

To such an extent has New England now turned her back on the 
ocean that it seems almost incredible to think of pre-Revolutionary Mas- 
sachusetts with a sailing vessel to every one hundred inhabitants and of 
that sinewy race called Yankee that once looked to the sea as the first 
frontier and from it attained a livelihood, adventure, and even riches. The 
ships are gone, but here and there along the coast a few wharves and other 
structures survive as reminders of a formerly great maritime activity. 

It was for the purpose of preserving such a group of structures that 
Salem Maritime National Historic Site, a unit of the National Park System 
administered by the National Park Service,’ was established in 1938. The 
site is made up of wharves and buildings that occupy a rather compact 


* Superintendent, Salem Maritime National Historic Site. 

1 The National Park Service, an agency of the United States Department of the In- 
terior, was created in 1916 by Act of Congress (39 Stat. 535) to “promote and 
regulate the use of the Federal areas known as national parks, monuments, and reser- 
vations” and “to comserve the scenery and the natural and historic objects and the 
wild life therein and to provide for the enjoyment of the same in such manner and 
by such means as will leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future genera- 
tions.” The preservation and interpretation of historic American sites, buildings, 
objects, and antiquities “of national significance for the inspiration and benefit of 
the people of the United States” were further implemented by the Historic Sites Act 
of 1935 (49 Scat. 666). 
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area of a little less than nine acres on both the land and water sides of 
Derby Street, the main thoroughfare through the former maritime quarter 
of the old seaport city of Salem, Massachusetts. 

Briefly, the most significant of the structures remaining at the site 
are Derby Wharf, a long finger extending nearly 2,000 feet into Salem 
Harbor, that had its origins in the privateering operations of Elias Hasket 
Derby, a leader in the movement to harry British shipping during the 
Revolution and later the greatest merchant of the town in fostering the 
development of American foreign trade; the Derby House, an exquisite 
and stylish, but neither large nor lavish dwelling of red brick that was 
built in 1761-1762 for Elias Hasket by his father, Captain Richard 
Derby, one of the dominating personalities and preeminent merchants of 
eighteenth century Salem; and the architecturally fine Salem Custom 
House, erected in 1819 for the officers of the custom revenue. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne held the position of Surveyor of the Port of Salem from 1846 
to 1849. It was during these years that The Scarlet Letter, his greatest 
romance that appeared in 1850, took shape in his mind, including the 
famous introduction in which the Custom House, its occupants, and en- 
vironment are inimitably described. 

Popular appraisal of Salem’s place in history has come in recent years 
to depend so much on her early and significant colonization by the 
Puritans and, especially, the sensational and somewhat overstressed witch- 
craft delusion in 1692 that the fame of the town a century later as a re- 
nowned port of seafaring enterprise is too readily lost sight of or com- 
pleteley overlooked. Yet it was seafaring that gave the town substance and 
that substance is reflected today in the stately homes and other buildings 
throughout the city as well as at the site that have come down from the 
past. The importance of ocean-borne trade to the community is further 
called to mind by the municipal seal adopted after Salem became a city in 
1836. On a shield is shown a ship under full sail approaching a tropical 
shore where an Oriental figure stands with parasol in hand. The Latin 
on the motto beneath the shield reads: “Divitis Indiae usque ad ultimum 
sinum,” and appropriately signifies: “To the farthest port of the rich 
East.” 

The heyday of Salem’s world-wide trade was reached during the years 
just before President Jefferson’s Embargo and the War of 1812. On the 
eve of the second conflict with the mother country, no less than 126 
vessels were engaged in deep-sea shipping. Of these, 58 were East India- 
men.* Between 1800 and 1807, the year of the embargo, 1,542 vessels 


2 Ralph D. Paine, The Ships and Sailors of Old Salem (Boston, 1927), p. 17. Here- 


after referred to as Paine. 
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entered at Salem from foreign ports, and the annual collections from cus- 
toms duties averaged in excess of $755,000 or an amount equal to one 
seventh of the entire expenditures of the United States Government ex- 
clusive of the public debt.* Salem’s foreign trade was doubtless near its 
peak in 1807. The net revenue of the United States from customs duties 
in that year was $16,493,434. Of this amount, the Port of Salem 
furnished $1,090,992 or better than six per cent of the total.* 

The town, of course, owed its early origin to z seaboard location, and 
its small and landlocked harbor provided both the shelter from the sea and 
access to the shore desired by the first colonists. Thest aspects of nature, 
however, were of no help in predetermining the rise of a thriving seaport. 
In fact, Salem succeeded for a time in spite of these geographical dis- 
advantages which in the end spelled her doom on salt water. Her rivers 
and harbor were to shallow to accommodate vessels over 400 tons burden 
or drawing more than twelve feet of water. Vessels of deeper draft could 
not reach her wharves and had to be loaded and unloaded from lighters.® 

It is commonplace to visualize old-time sailing ships as larger than 
they actually were, and it is easy to be misled by trying to use as a basis 
for comparison the clipper ships of the 1850’s or the multi-masted cargo 
schooners of half to three-quarters of a century ago. It may appear in- 
conceivable yet down to the War of 1812, vessels of over 400 tons burden 
were considered too big for profitable employment and were the exception 
rather than the rule along the shores of Massachusetts Bay. The huge 
and fantastic seven-masted schooner Thomas W. Lawson, which was built 
in 1902 and grossed 5,218 tons,’ offers an amazing contrast to the little 
vessels of a century earlier that loomed large at 400 tons. The size of 
vessels began to increase after 1815 and by 1850, with the advent of the 
clipper ship—a new and sharper hull-form that was also vastly lengthened 
in proportion to breadth and depth—the harbor and port facilities of 
Salem became definitely too limited and were useless for the large and 
up-to-date ocean carriers. 

Unlike Boston and New York, Salem was not blessed by nature with 
an adequate physical setting for a great seaport. What nature failed to 
provide, however, was made up for as long as possible by a small, but 
vigorous and venturesome population of shipmasters and sailors, and 
artisans in the trades allied to shipbuilding and seafaring. These in turn 


3 James Duncan Phillips, Salem and the Indies (Boston, 1947), p. 247. 

4 Ibid., pp. 247-248. Also Salem Custom House Impost Books. 

5 Samuel Eliot Morison, Maritime History of Massachusetts, 1783-1860 (Boston and 
New York, 1921), p. 96. 

6 Ibid., p. 15. 

7 John and Alice Durant, Pictorial History of American Sailing Ships (New York, 
1953), p. 233. 
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were guided and supported by a handful of unusually discerning and en- 
terprising merchants. For a century and a half before the War of In- 
dependence, men bred and thoroughly trained to the toil of fishing, trad- 
ing, and shipbuilding had wrested a living from salt water and in the pro- 
cess had endured countless hardships and tribulations. Experience and 
aptitude for the sea were complete, yet might have gone for naught at the 
end of the colonial period had not circumstances during the Revolution 
favored resistance well suited to the port and given impetus to its talents 
for seafaring. That resistance and impetus were to be found in the form 
of warfare consisting of the pursuit and the capture or destruction of the 
enemy’s shipping, and went by the name of privateering. Salem’s great 
opportunity in privateering was provided by an open port that was neither 
occupied nor ravaged by the British after the formal beginning of hos- 
tilities, and that allowed privately owned, armed, and manned vessels to 
slip in and out of the harbor without being interfered with too seriously 
by the enemy’s cruisers on patrol in Massachusetts Bay. 

The course of events that led up to the momentous day of Lexington 
and Concord did not escape Salem, and it is a fact seldom recognized that 
almost two months before April 19, 1775, the first armed resistance to 
British troops in America was offered at the North Bridge in Salem.® It 
had become known to General Gage, the military governor at Boston, that 
a large amount of ammunition and some cannon had been stored in the 
town by Provincial Congress, and on Sunday, February 26, he ordered 
Colonel Leslie with a battalion of infantry to proceed by transport to 
Marblehead and from there march the five miles to Salem for the purpose 
of locating and seizing the military stores. 

Arriving at the bridge across the North River on that Sunday after- 
noon in late winter, Colonel Leslie and his soldiers were disturbed to find 
the draw raised and an assemblage of militia in arms and agitated citizens 
barring their passage to the other side of the stream. A Paul Revere of 
Marblehead, Major John Pedrick, had saddled his horse as soon as the 
British landed and had carried the alarm to Salem where the people, who 
were at worship in the meeting-houses, were quickly aroused.® 

Colonel Leslie demanded to know where the cannon were stored, but 
was straightway rebuffed by old Richard Derby, a resolute patriot and 
leading merchant of the town, who from his younger days as a shipmaster 
had been embittered by the mother country’s injustices and restrictions 
inflicted on colonial trade. ‘Find the cannon if you can! Take them if 


8 James Duncan Phillips, The Life and Times of Richard Derby (Cambridge, Mass., 
1929), p. 40. 

® James Duncan Phillips, Salem in the Eighteenth Century (Boston and New York, 
1937), p. 352. 
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you can! They will never be surrendered!” was his loud and angry reply 
to the British officer who threatened to clear a path beyond the bridge with 
a round of musketry.!° 

If the situation had been left to Captain Derby, the war might have 
started then and there. He owned several of the hidden cannon and had 
no intention of giving them up. But Colonel Leslie’s orders did not 
specify the forcing of a way and as it was apparent that any attempt to do 
so would leave a trail of British blood all the way back to the boats at 
Marblehead, the entreaties of Dr. Thomas Barnard of the North Church, 
who assumed the role of peacemaker, finally prevailed. The retreat of 
Leslie and his redcoats was unmarred by a fight. Their withdrawal got 
under way as soon as the affront to their British notion of duty and 
dignity was appeased by lowering the bridge and permitting them to 
march across before turning around and marching back to Marblehead. 
Thus ended the first attempt by General Gage to disarm the province on 
Massachusetts Bay. 

The defiance of the King’s infantry at the North Bridge was received 
ominously in England. The issue of the Gentleman’s Magazine which 
appeared two days before the encounters at Lexington and Concord carried 
the news: “By a ship just arrived from America, it is reported that the 
Americans have hoisted the standard of liberty at Salem.”"! Preparations 
for resistance went on and “the standard of liberty” was raised again, but 
with bloodshed, at Lexington Green and Concord Bridge. The prosecution 
of a full-fledged war for freedom, however, was not yet fully resolved and 
the Provincial Congress meeting at Concord three days after the march 
and rout of the British appointed a committee to collect a full account of 
proceedings concerning the eventful day “to be sent to England by the 
first ship from Salem.”!* 

The same Captain Richard Derby who had so successfully opposed 
Colonel Leslie in the skirmish of words at the North Bridge now offered 
his swift little schooner Quero of 60 tons for the voyage. His eldest son, 
Richard, Jr., was a member of the Provincial Congress and the committee 
of public safety, and his youngest sou, Captain John, was selected for the 
mission to England. On April 28, 1775, the latter set sail in the Quero 
and a month later reached London with the first tidings of the engage- 
ments at Lexington and Concord, two weeks before the “Royal Express- 
packet” Sukey, which had sailed from Boston on April 24, came in with 
General Gage’s official report. 

The Provincial Congress, not wanting the British people to get a pre- 


10 Paine, p. 123. 
11 [bid., p. 125. 
12 [bid., p. 127. 
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judiced view of the action “from a fallacious account of the tragedy they 
have begun,”!* had sent Captain Derby with dispatches for the provincial 
agent at London, including copies of the Essex Gazette of Salem for April 
25, which gave the colonial version of the great events of the previous 
week. It was the wish of the Provincial Congress that the papers provided 
should “be immediately printed and dispersed through every town in 
England ard especially communicated to the Lord Mayor, aldermen and 
councilmen of the city of London.” Arthur Lee, acting in the place of 
Benjamin Franklin, the agent for the colony who was then on the water 
bound for home, spread the news far and wide.'* 

This initial instance of an American “scoop” in war correspondence 
made the dispatches of the Sukey rather stale when they arrived the second 
week in June. The message that Captain Derby had brought was too 
alarming to be fully accepted by British statesmen and the newspapers. 
Any skepticism, however, was dispelled as soon as General Gage was heard 
from on the Sukey, the London Press concluding on June 12 that the facts 
from the Essex Gazette were “to the full as authentick as our Government 
paper [English Gazette], which, as a literary composition, is a disgrace to 
the Kingdom.”*® 

It was coincidental and rather appropriate that Captain John Derby 
should be the transoceanic herald of the end as well as the beginning of 
the Revolution. He was in command of the new privateer Astrea, a ship 
of 300 tons, built for his brother, the great Elias Hasket, when she left 
Salem in December, 1782, on her maiden voyage to the coast of France. 
On the passage home from Nantes three months later, he bore the first 
news of the peace preliminaries at Paris.'® 

The Derbys played their parts in the episodes that have been related, 
but their major contribution to the Revolutionary cause lay in the organi- 
zation of privateering. More privateers were fitted out on the Salem 
waterfront than anywhere else, with the possible exception of Boston,'* 
and from 1776 to 1783 the port averaged over 50 vessels continually at 
sea either preying on British merchantmen or engaging ships that were 
armed for resistance and ready to put up a fight."* The names of almost 


Paine, pp. 128-129. 

14 Phillips, Salem in the Eighteenth Century, pp. 365-368. 

15 Paine, p. 132. 

16 Robert E. Peabody, Merchant Venturers of Old Salem (Boston and New York, 1912), 
pp. 49-50. 

17 Gardner Weld Allen in Massachusetts Historical Society, Proceedings, 1930-1932, 
LXIV, 45, credits Salem with a total of 293 vessels as against 349 for Boston. A 
comprehensive and alphabetical listing of vessels by name was compiled by Allen for 
his Massachusetts Privateers of the Revolution, Massachusetts Historical 
Collections, Vol. 77 (1927). 

18 Phillips, Salem in the Eighteenth Century, p. 393. 
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200 Salem privateers of the Revolution are definitely known,’® and of 
these the Derbys owned 25 and probably had an interest in twice as many 
more.”° 

The habitual preoccupation of history texts with the movements of 
troops and the attack or defense of strategic positions has too often tended 
to give the impression that the war was fought wholly on land. Yet before 
the Revolution came to a close, between 400 and 500 privately armed 
vessels were constantly in commission roaming the seas and shipping crews 
which numbered practically as many men as were serving in the Con- 
tinental Army.” Privateers not only impeded the transport of arms and 
supplies from the mother country, but also succeeded in carrying the 
effects of the war to her very doorstep. In 1777, Silas Deane wrote 
Robert Morris from Paris that American privateers had “most effectually 
alarmed England, prevented the great fair at Chester, occasioned insurance 
to rise, and even deterred the English merchants from shipping goods in 
English bottoms at any rate, so that in a few weeks forty sail of French 
ships were loading in the Thames on freight, an instance never before 
known.””? 

Few privately armed vessels got to sea before 1776 and, until the last 
two or three years of the war, not many were over 100 tons burden. Most 
of the early privateers, like the Sturdy Beggar, a schooner of 90 tons 
carrying 6 guns and 25 men that was fitted out for Elias Hasket Derby 
in June, 1776, were converted fishermen or West Indian trading vessels. 
They met with a good deal of success, however, until the British began to 
arm their merchantmen and to sweep the seas with their light cruisers. 
Larger ships were needed to meet the changed conditions, and only fast 
and solidly-constructed vessels, that were able either to outsail the enemy’s 
more powerful ships or outshoot the smaller ones, could hope to survive in 
the perilous business of privateering. 

For this form of warfare, two sturdy, frigate-like ships of 300 tons, 
the Grand Turk and Astrea, were completed and went to sea for Elias 
Hasket Derby in 1781 and 1782. The Astrea, as already indicated, no 
more than crossed the Atlantic before she was to come home with tidings 
of peace, but the Grand Turk, carrying 28 guns and 140 men, was com- 
missioned June 13, 1781, and had 20 months before the end of hostilities 


19 Paine, Appendix, pp. 454-461. 

20 Peabody, Merchant Venturers of Old Salem, pp. 45-46. 

21 J. Franklin Jameson, The American Revolution Considered as a Social Movement 
(Princeton, N. J., 1926), p. 103. Referring to the cruises of the privateers, 
Jameson says: “Probably as many as ninety thousand Americans were, first znd last 
engaged in these voyages, a number of men almost as great as served in the army, 
and greater than that of the army in any single year save one.” 

22 Deane Papers (5 volumes; New York, 1886-1890), New York Historical Society 
Collections, Vol. II (1887), p. 108. 
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to demonstrate that she was to be a fair example of a large and successful 
late Revolutionary privateer.2* During that time, she made four cruises 
into the North Atlantic, along the coasts of Ireland and Spain, and to the 
West Indies taking 16 prizes laden with cargoes and paying for herself 
many times over. Her last prize, the big British ship Pompey of 400 tons, 
22 guns and 70 men, was captured in the West Indies without a fight 
twelve days before peace was proclaimed at Salem. A prize crew 
was put aboard and the Pompey, with a cargo of badly needed provisions, 
was sent home and sold at auction. Her new owner, who lived where the 
Custom House was later built, was Captain George Crowninshield, who 
had married a daughter of Captain Richard Derby. Doubtless relieved by 
the happy conclusion of the long conflict and at the same time looking 
ahead with pride and confidence toward the future of the new nation, 
Captain Crowninshield patriotically renamed his new vessel the America. 
The latter was the first of four Crowninshield vessels to bear that illus- 
trious name, the last one, fittingly enough, being the most famous and 
destructive of Salem privateers in the War of 1812 and possibly the 
swiftest armed sailing ship afloat in her day.** 

It would be a mistake to assume that great fortunes were made out of 
privateering. The profits were often high, but so were the risks. For 
every ship that prospered, one or more went down to defeat before British 
sea power and met an unhappy fate in the prize courts of England or her 
loyal colonies. The real gain lay in sustaining the seafaring population 
and keeping the maritime spirit alive for still greater days to come. 
Cruising in unfamiliar waters broadened the horizon of Salem’s mariners 
and worked a marked change in the commercial outlook of the port. The 
bold and daring ventures of wartime were followed by pioneering voyages 
into distant and uncharted seas in the search for fresh sources of trade. 

These voyages began in 1784 when Elias Hasket Derby sent his bark 
Light Horse, an English-built vessel of nearly 300 tons captured as a prize 
during the war, into the Baltic Sea to visit the Russian port of St. Peters- 
burg.2> The same year the Grand Turk was dispatched to the Cape of 
Good Hope and upon her return in 1785, was started on a voyage that 
took her through the East Indies and across the China Sea to Canton.”* In 
the quest for new markets, these were but the first of a succession of 
voyages undertaken before 1800 into regions hitherto unknown The trade 
that grew out of these voyages carried Salem rapidly to the crest of her 

(Continued on p. 27) 
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Social Studies, The Core of Learning 


By Dorothy H. Stewart* 


Social studies is often recognized in the elementary school as the core 
around which other subjects cluster, and as such, it becomes the impetus 
for learning as well as the opportunity for using a skill. 

In order to understand how this is so, let us for a minute look back 
at the traditional school in which each subject was an isolate. Each had 
its own allotted time in the program and did not depend on any other skill 
for its learning. In the traditional school, rote memory or “book learn- 
ing” was emphasized. The child who was most successful could repeat 
the words of the book, parrot fashion, and the more accurate he was, the 
better scholar he was considered to be. Were not facts written and re- 
written, and did not drill hold first place as one of the ways of fixing 
facts? Thinking was not considered important. Children were supposed 
to accept as “gospel truth” the words of the teacher or the book. Perhaps 
adults of some countries today are willingly led because as children they ° 
accepted all too readily, without question, the word of a leader or in- 
formation told them. 

The goals in modern learning seek to develop understanding—the 
“how” and “why” of situations, and while memory plays no small part, it 
now goes hand in hand with understanding. The child is led to discover 
for himself, led by the help of the teacher. He proves for himself that 2 
and 2 are 4, proves it by manipulating blocks, seeing them, touching them. 

If he forgets, he can repeat the performance and arrive at the answer by 
himself. He understands the reason for what he has done. So, as Arthur 
Guiterman says in A Poet’s Proverbs, 

“Who learns by finding out has sevenfold 

The skill of him who learns by being told.” ” 
or, as the Talmud says it in a different way, 

“He who creates a desire to learn in a child does more than 

he who forces it to learn much.” 
Children see a use for what they have studied. They learn to write by writ- 
ing. It is as easy to learn manuscript while writing a story as to drill on 
rows of letters. Figures have more meaning when they are coupled with 
money. So, today, the program is a “doing” situation, not a passive one, 
but active, in which the child thinks for himself, discovers for himself, 
and retains what he learns. Learning has become a tool, something to use, 
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not an end in itself as it formerly seemed to be. Arithmetic is not learned 
for arithmetic’s sake, but for what one can do with it, how one can use 
it, and what it can do for us. The child writes in order to express himself, 
to communicate with others, and so improves his writing. As was stated 
previously, many subjects are correlated, assist each other, or depend on 
each other. Writing is involved in spelling; reading is connected with 
science or news. Each is a part of the other and cannot be separated, 
although the emphasis may change. So, many subjects become the im- 
petus for learning, or the opportunity to use a skill in another way. Do 
not mistake! There is a definite time for teaching skills—time set apart 
for developing understandings. After teaching, they are used in con- 
nection with another area, and sometimes one skill is taught while learn- 
ing another. 

Social studies often becomes the impetus or the opportunity for learn- 
ing. Because of this, it is often spoken of as “the core” or center about 
which other subjects cluster, or in which they are used. Social studies 
concern history, geography, civics, living together—all the studies which 
combine information about the earth on which man lives, how he has lived 
and what he has done with his earth. 

Let us take a look at reading as related to social studies. One object 
of reading is to obtain information, and social studies often motivates 
reading skills so that the child can make use of the wide variety of 
material that is offered. Often, the child improves his reading skills 
through social studies books. In the early grades, experience charts or 
stories are written about trips or other experiences. These charts offer as 
great a reading opportunity as if it had been found in a book. The many 
new words which form the vocabulary of social studies are as important as 
learning a vocabulary in a basal reader. Furthermore, social studies always 
has a very important and definite vocabulary which must be learned and 
understood if the child is to comprehend what is read. In a room where 
Community Helpers were being studied, children were reading from books 
brought from home, and books obtained from the library. They were 
getting information, and increasing their skill in reading. Another pri- 
mary room had been studying about the farmer. Here, the children had 
drawn pictures and underneath had written a simple description—a worth- 
while opportunity to read. In an upper grade room, the children were 
studying about Greece and had been using many books to get in- 
formation—real research techniques. As well, they had been using graphs, 
maps, tables and encyclopedias. This is a more difficult type of reading, 
and an opportunity to develop more adult skills. 

Writing is a tool of importance in social studies, for in summarizing 
or reporting, it is important to remember facts, to use judgment in 
knowing what to retain and what to discard. How better can a child use 
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what he has learned about paragraphing, punctuation or capitalization 
than in making written reports concerning social studies which becomes a 
real opportunity to expand his skills. Again, the vocabulary is important. 
If a class is studying about Mexico, words such as tortillas, sombrero, 
siesta can cause real difficulty if they are not understood. A fourth grade 
class had been to a store to learn about foods and workers. They used 
their knowledge of writing to send a “thank-you” note to the manager of 
the store. Also, they had written a play about the farmer which included 
many skills in writing. 

Spelling is important no matter where it occurs, for it has to be cor- 
rect. The spelling list for social studies is different from other lists, and 
must be taught. Often written reports receive two considerations,—the 
content and the spelling. In a third grade that was studying the topic of 
New England, children were learning words common to that area—cape, 
farmer, lumbering, market, etc. It was important to be able to spell such 
words if they were to write stories and reports about that part of the 
country. 

Arithmetic does not generally become so involved in social studies as 
do other subjects. However, children must learn to read large numbers 
concerned with population, money or statistics. Arithmetic is connected 
with graphs or charts. Often children estimate and figure the cost of 
something they are building, materials needed in an experiment, or plans 
for a trip. From pages in books, little children see the sequence of 
numbers. Social studies often offers a real opportunity to use skills 
learned in arithmetic. In a fourth grade which was studying New 
England, children were making and reading charts, graphs, and a time 
zone as a use for their arithmetic. Third grade was learning to read dates, 
and to count the villages that made up their entire city. Still another 
grade that had made a trip to the store to study foods and workers was 
learning to make change, learning the value of coins, to add and subtract 
as well as learning amounts and measure. 

Physical education comes in for its share of importance in social 
studies. Rhythms, dances and games of different countries are often 
taught in this period and used in any culminating activities that result at 
the end of a unit. A class studying New England learned square dances 
and country dances while a third grade learned Indian dances to ac- 
company their unit. 

Music plays a large part in social studies for it often reflects the mood 
of the people. Songs tell so clearly the history of a land. How better can 
we feel the strength of a people than through the rhythm of Indian music, 
stamping Scandinavian dances or the tempestuous Spanish rhythms. Art 

(Continued on p. 27) 
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The Problem of Democracy 


By Theodore P. Blaich* 


There seems to be little doubt but that the Problems of Democracy 
course has become a permanent part of the social studies curriculum in 
our secondary schools. Born in the depression, when there was an im- 
mediacy to the problems concerned, its inception revolved about the 
domestic problems of the day. During the war years, the compulsive 
shifted from the domestic issues of the depression to the international 
problems brought about by the war. 

The course in Problems now seems to have reached a maturity. The 
immediacy of the problems of the depression and the war years has given 
way to a longer range viewpoint which seems to have some permanency in 
our thinking in the present and in the future. A central theme has been 
found which permeates all problems, and we can call this theme the 
problem of democracy. It can be best expressed as the need to bring 
understanding that democracy rests upon the attitude and behavior of the 
individual. 

This need has become a paramount problem because of several reasons. 
There has been a growing acceptance of the idea that democracy refers 
only to a form of government, and a very vocal minority will not even 
accept this narrow viewpoint. This latter group insist that democracy is 
a misnomer, as our founding fathers were interested in the establishment 
of a republic, and will not recognize the evolutionary processes that have 
expanded the original republic into a more and more democratic society. 

Thus, one of our first duties is to dispel the idea that democracy is a 
mere mechanism. We have too many examples in which a mechanism, 
such as a government, can be used for any purpose which the usurpers of 
power wish. Somehow it must be impressed upon the youth that de- 
mocracy connotes a way of life that is based on the dignity of the in- 
dividual. 

Some years ago Plato said, “Governments reflect human nature. 
States are not made out of stone or wood, but out of the character of their 
citizens; these turn the scales and draw everything after them.” What 
do we see reflected in our present day and age? 

Certainly, there is a great amount of apathy and lethargy on the part 
of many of our citizens and many of our youth. We have thought of 
rights—not obligations. And corruption in government is not only a 
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problem of public ethics, but reflects the ethics of the individual. Hence 
our major problem is one of character, and it is not only the problem of 
the school, but also the home and the church. But as in many cases, the 
school may have to take the lead, and it becomes especially a problem of 
the social studies class that is dealing with seniors who should be beginning 
to reason. 

II 

This problem in the classroom becomes an attempt to jolt a great 
many students out of their lethargy, their apathy, and their smugness. 
We must try to make them realize that they do not have all of the 
answers, but that some of them can be learned in the classroom and from 
the study of our past. They must learn that the present is connected with 
the past and that the future will grow out of the present. 

It is also necessary to impress upon these youth that there is a conflict 
between the ideas that permeate the classroom and some of those of the 
outside world. Many of these forces of the outside world are distructive 
forces which they will have to help remedy if they expect to live in a 
democratic society which will reward them with a more satisfying life. 
These youth will have to realize that through the acceptance of the 
challenge of education they can live in a better society, but what is more 
important, that through the cultivation of the knowledge of that which 
is first rate, they can live a more satisfying life. Thus the end of education 
becomes the attempt to make ethical, rational, human beings out of 
our youth. 

Some may disagree on the above statements. They may believe that 
it is the job of the school to follow—not to lead. But such a belief does 
not seem to be valid. For in the end, it is the job of the school to seek the 
truth, which is not necessarily found in the status quo. 

There may be some disagreement on what is ethical. The author does 
not follow the concept that ethics and morals are relative concepts, nor 
does he believe that the ethical is the behavior of the majority at a par- 
ticular time. He does not believe that because the majority have their 
parking tickets “fixed” by the local ward heeler that such action is there- 
fore ethical. What then, is the basis of ethics? 

There are certain seemingly eternal verities of which history has given 
us a glimpse, and which seem to work—or are pragmatic—when put into 
use. They are found in our Western tradition which stems from three 
sources; the Greek, the Judaic, and the Christian. In these sources we 
have the roots of our aesthetic standards and the first spark of our form 
of government, the one-God concept, and the transformation from the 
vengeful God to the Loving Father. The amalgam of these three has 
brought forth the civilization that we today call Western and Christian. 
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And if you are afraid of the word Christian, you can replace it with 
humane. 

Consciously or unconsciously we accept in our civilization the uni- 
versal omnipotent God—the Father of all mankind, and the corollary, 
the brotherhood of man. From this dual relationship we have developed 
the concept of the dignity of man. All of which rests upon a basis of 
love, which is wholly supported by modern psychiatry. Thus humanness— 
or better said, humaneness—becomes the basis on which the democratic 
society must rest. Because of these facts, it can be written “that men are 
rational, moral and spiritual beings and that the improvement of men 
means the fullest development of their rational, moral and spiritual 
powers. All men have these powers, and all men should develop them to 
their fullest extent.”* 

The rational being—if we can open the door of reason—should ac- 
quire certain characteristics. He must realize that all men have certain 
basic rights, and as each man has such rights, so must each man have the 
obligation not to infringe upon these rights. We cannot talk of 
democracy and at the same time think in terms of privilege, no matter 
how that privilege is to be obtained. If we are living in a sensate society 
as Sorokin suggests, then we must be doubly sure that the acquisition of 
material goods does not become our one and only standard for success, and 
the basis of privilege in the minds of the unthinking. In our history, the 
first-rate has not always been tied to material success. Thus it becomes 
necessary to strive for the reasoning being who realizes that he has 
rights—and also realizes that the other fellow has the same rights, and that 
they are not to be infringed upon. And it must be a realization that 
comes from an inner discipline which is based upon the ethical, not from 
an external discipline which is applied by an outer force. 

Each man reaches closer to a satisfying life if he is using all of his 
abilities and capacities. It then goes without saying that the democratic 
society must provide equal opportunity for all. This is not a plea for 
equality of education, but rather for an equal opportunity for all to go to 
the extent of his or her abilities. To some, this may have the earmarks of 
giving to the passively receptive, or to those who demand it as their right. 
But rest assured that the author has no such thing in mind. Education 
can never be something that is given; it must be worked for. In the end, 
all real education must be self-education. Education must come from 
constant laborious work on the part of he who is to be educated. There 
is no easy way, or no passive way in which it can be done. Those who are 
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involved in modern pedagogy must realize that techniques and innovations 
can never replace work. 

Long years ago, the Great Teacher answered the young lawyer who 
wished to enter the Kingdom of Heaven, “You must lose yourself in order 
to find yourself.” Modern psychiatry substantiates this advice when 
speaking of life on this earth. We must lose ourselves in something 
greater than ourselves if we are to find satisfaction in this life. And to 
lose ourselves, we must work with all of our capacities and to the extent 
of our abilities. 

It we accept the fact that the democratic society must offer equal op- 
portunity in the above manner, then we must realize that no society can 
be called democratic if it has the tendency to level down to a common 
denominator of mediocrity. Rather, it must make possible the rise of each 
to the highest level that the abilities with which he or she is endowed will 
take him. Here is the challenge to the schools of the nation: to create 
a climate in which the social compulsive is such that it will imbue each 
with the drive toward perfection of his own individuality. From the in- 
dividual angle, he who is rational will realize that his society which makes 
possible the full development of man, must be maintained and move 
slowly but surely toward a goal of perfection that will never be reached 
in imperfect man. 

It cannot be forgotten that rationality in a democratic society must 
be guided by those eternal ethical verities on which our Western civili- 
zation is based. Rationality without ethics can lead to destructive 
forces, and ethics without rationality can lead to dogma and reaction. 
If we can move toward this goal, then we can feel assured of the develop- 
ment of that active citizenship that is so essential if our society is to 
survive, and we will have greater understanding of Jefferson’s statement 
that “education is the best legitimate engine of government.” 

Ill 

We know that there must be a starting point in the attack on this 
problem. It would seem that the most likely point of attack is the in- 
dividual, for it is his development and maturity that will be the final 
answer as to whether or not we move toward our goal—the democratic 
way of life. 

Our individual must have a knowledge of his own personality and a 
realization that he does have a certain amount of free will with which he 
can shape his course of action and life. It is for him to develop control 
over his emotions and bring about in his own make-up an emotional 
stability which will allow him to move toward maturity. He will have 
need of psychological knowledge, so as to realize that as an adolescent he 
is in the process of growth, and that he has emotional problems to solve 
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during this period of unrest in order to move on to the truly adult per- 
sonality. He must realize that as an individual he has three facets to 
develop: the physical, the mental and the spiritual. The fullness of adult- 
hood cannot be obtained without the development of all three. 

Slowly but surely, youth must lose its egocentricity, “for a real 
person, maturely developed, is not egocentric. He has objective interests; 
he cares for other people for their sakes; he discovers causes and values for 
which he lives and might even die; he habitually forgets himself in creative 
work; the richest values of his life lie not so much in what belongs to him 
as in persons and interests to which he belongs; his enduring satisfactions 
are found in letting himself go for aims outside himself.”* 

Certainly one of the greatest tasks in aiding this youth to develop 
toward maturity is the shaping of character and attitudes. For it is the 
values by which man lives, values which are seen in his everyday attitudes 
toward life and men, that will in the end determine the type of society in 
which he lives. 

Some may say that this is not the function of the social studies, and 
much less the function of a course in Problems of Democracy. But it is 
the author’s firm belief that one cannot teach the social studies in a 
vacuum. We have no right to say,” Here is the good and the bad of the 
past; you choose which you wish to follow.” In our field of studies we 
have the greatest chance of stressing constantly that which has been first- 
rate in the course of history in terms of our accepted ethical values. We 
have untold examples of the ethical and the unethical in our past and our 
present, and we have untold examples of where such lead. Man is the only 
animal with a concept of progress, and because of this he has certain pos- 
sibilities of moving in that direction; but he won’t move in that direction 
unless he reaches true adulthood. 

In every culture there are two kinds of law. There is that which 
may be called articulated and is written down in the statute books. 
There is also a living law which is not articulated and which consists of 
the values by which men live. This latter category of law determines 
what is enforcible in our articulated laws. If the values by which we live 
conflict with our statutes, then our statutes are unenforcible. This was 
seen in our Prohibition Era. Thus it is essential, if we are to live in a dem- 
ocratic society, to develop values that are democratic, values that are so 
important to us that we will actually live by them. 

In short, our task is to develop critical individuals, critical not only 
of others, but more important, critical of themselves and their own values. 
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Sir Richard Livingston contended that “the best way to make a person 
critical is to show him the first rate till everything inferior ceases to at- 
tract. That is in fact the way we learn—if we ever learn—to distinguish 
good from bad not only in literature, art, or music, but also in human 
nature—not by observing the defects in inferior specimens of them but 
by becoming familiar with their great masters.” 

This, then, is the problem of democracy: the making of mature 
and women. It is not only the problem of social studies, or the school. 
It is also the problem of the home and the church. To do this task, we, 
the teachers, must believe in it to the extent that we act accordingly. To 
give only lip service to this all-important problem means that the youth 
of today will soon spot the “stuffed-shirt” who will do much harm in this 
education of men and women. 

Youngsters learn mostly by imitation, and if we are to be worthy of 
the name of teacher we must be worthy of being imitated. It cannot be 
“do as I say, not as I do,” for such thinking and action has already thrown 
too many youth into a quandary which is creating too many tensions 
within their personalities. By example, we must lead the way. We must 
throw open the door and present the vision of the better and more satisfy- 
ing life. If we believe in this to the extent that we live it, we will find 
many who will walk through the door and reach for the vision—the dem- 
ocratic way of life. 

This is our task as teachers. And you will say that it is a man sized 
task. It is. And it can be best expressed in these lines from Christopher 
Fry’s A Sleep For Prisoners: 

“Thank God our time is now when wrong 
Rises to face us everywhere, 
Never to leave us till we take 
The longest stride of soul man ever took. 
Affairs are now soul size. 
The enterprise 
Is exploration into God 
Where no nations foot has ever trodden yet.” 
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How Much Religion Can Be Taught In Our 
Public Schools? 


By George D. Stevens* 


I have always felt that a special shrine should be built somewhere in 
this United States of ours to commemorate the Founding Fathers who in- 
serted into our Bill of Rights the provision of freedom of worship. Free- 
dom to worship as one pleases is a cherished possession of every American 
citizen. Pupils in our public schools should have brought to their atten- 
tion the important part that religion has played in the development of this 
great nation of ours. In every community in the United States one will 
soon discover that religion has been one of the leading forces in the de- 
velopment of the American way of life. 

Education has been slow to do much with what has been called too 
touchy a subject. Too many teachers shy away from any units that may 
include references to religious groups. Actually I feel that respect for one 
another’s religion or faith should lead to a spirit of brotherhood that fits 
in with other aspects of our principles of democracy. People should want 
to discover how others worship and what can be done to bring about a 
better understanding and spirit of cooperation among the various religious 
groups of our nation. 

Last year I had the privilege of teaching a very fine class of high 
school Seniors in World History. As we approached what has often been 
called the “Dead Age” instead of Dark Ages, I shopped around for some- 
thing aimed at provoking a special interest in the period during which 
Christianity played the key role in the history of the western world. I 
discovered that the pupils of the class were quite interested in acquiring 
little known facts about their own community of Wallingford. Although 
Wallingford and the Middle Ages were eons apart, I prayed that some way 
might be found of bringing the two together. I talked the matter over in 
open class discussion and we decided to do some practical project on the 
community. We named a day for “decision day” at which time pupils 
would bring suggestions to class for interesting projects that we could 
attack. We would arrive at a decision through the democratic process of 
elimination. Many suggestions were expounded in class but for voting 
purposes we narrowed the field to the following five: The Development of 
Industry in Wallingford, Our Government of Wallingford—Town and 
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Borough, Recreational Opportunities in the Wallingford Area, The 
Growth of Education in Wallingford, Religious Denominations of the 
Wallingford Area. 

I had the feeling that the fifth topic would place fifth in the voting 
since for some reason or other I expected the class to shy away from such 
a subject. The voting among the twenty-five class members placed “‘Re- 
ligious Denominations of the Wallingford Area” first; in fact twenty-four 
of the twenty-five pupils voted for the fifth topic. I became the doubt- 
ing Thomas at once, wondering what was ahead and how much trouble 
I would meet before the unit was completed. I decided that I would “let 
the chips fall where they would,” and made plans for the start of the 
work. We nominated Friday as “Project Day” and decided we would use 
as many Fridays as we needed to complete a study of all of the religious 
groups of the Wallingford area. We elected a chairman from the class 
and decided on the following committees with the stipulation that all 
members of the class would serve on one or more committee: Hospitality 
Committee, Publicity Committee, Art Committee, Commercial Com- 
mittee. 

We discovered that there were sixteen churches in the Wallingford 
Area; one Friday would be set aside for the study of the history of each 
of these churches both on a local and national level. The class decided to 
invite speakers from each of the denominations to come to class on Friday 
and talk on the history of the church they represented. It was decided to 
take the various churches in alphabetical order. 

The Hospitality Committee was given the job of writing the in- 
vitations, meeting the speakers, introducing the speakers, and escorting 
them to the door at the completion of the class period. The Publicity 
Committee was to keep the school and community informed of the pro- 
ject. The Art Committee and Commercial Committee were to plan the 
booklet that would be published at the conclusion of the unit. We de- 
cided among other things to do the following: 

(1) Publish a report each week on the remarks of the guest speaker. 

This would take the form of a history of the church represented. 
We decided to make these reports available to the members of 
the various churches. We sent 75 copies to the first church and 
received a request for 50 more. 

(2) Publish a complete history at the close of the Project which 
would include the history of all of the churches of the Walling- 
ford area. These histories would be made available to interested 
townspeople. Copies were to be placed in the school library, 
town library, etc. 

(3) A local newspaper requested permission to publish the sixteen 
reports and ran a series each Monday morning covering all 
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of the sixteen churches. Many favorable reports were received 
from members of the community. 

(4) We kept a complete bulletin board in our classroom open for 

school inspection of all information connected with the project. 

These are but a few of the many various phases of the work in which 
the pupils participated. Our Publicity Committee acted as the liaison 
between the class and the community and kept the bulletin board up to 
date. The Commercial Committee typed the reports and mimeographed 
the church histories for distribution in the churches. The Art Committee 
worked with both the Commercial and Publicity Committees in designing 
material for distribution. 

The project was a complete success and the pupils were eager to take 
part. The motivation was there and each member of the class was a 
willing worker. Guest speakers from all sixteen churches visited our class 
and told us about little known facts concerning the community. Question 
periods answered questions that had long been unanswered. We discovered 
many interesting facts about Wallingford: The Congregational Church 
was one of the oldest churches in Connecticut. Its beginnings marked the 
beginnings of Wallingford and the life of the community revolved around 
the life of the church for many years. Early groups in Wallingford first 
worshiped in the homes of members of religious sects. Several places of 
interest were called to our attention and pupils eagerly visited these places 
to gather further information. We discovered that many of our churches 
had gone through periods of trial and tribulation. In one year three of 
our Wallingford churches had been destroyed by fire. In each instance the 
citizens of the community rallied to the aid of these stricken groups. Our 
Wallingford churches played an important part during great periods of 
crisis in the history of our nation, acting as hospitals, forts, drill sheds, etc. 

It would take too much space to enumerate all of the new facts we 
discovered about our community and nation in studying the history of the 
churches of Wallingford. We soon discovered that by studying the 
history of a community like Wallingford we could also find revealed the 
story of the development of our nation, for the story of the rise of our 
local units of government is the story of America. We were proud of the 
part the town of Wallingford had played in the development of the 
United States of America. Our community had contributed its part to 
the development of democracy. In studying the history of our churches 
we decided to stay away from any study of doctrine and differences in 
religious belief, for unfavorable comment that might arise from such in- 
clusion could rise up and destroy the benefits derived from such a project. 
We discovered, however, that Americans great and small played a part in 
the development of all sixteen of our churches. 

I like to look back on last year’s project as one of the real high points 


of my teaching career to this day. Many of the members of the class, 
now graduated, take time to discuss with me on the street corners of 
Wallingford what came out of the study in the way of real help in attain- 
ing good citizenship in the community. In closing let me enumerate what 
I consider five of the main results of this project that may encourage other 
teachers to try a unit such as this. The project resulted in: 
(1) A development of a spirit of brotherhood and respect for others 
as far as religious practices were concerned. 
(2) A new realization that Wallingford has had a great heritage and 
played an important part in the history of state and nation. 
(3) A new interest in the community brought about by the un- 
covering of new facts about the community. 
(4) A desire to cherish Freedom of Religion as one of the greatest of 
our American principles. 
(5) A fine spirit of public relations among community members in- 
terested in our project. 
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commercial prosperity and, in broader perspective, helped immeasurably to 
bring relief to the young nation during the years of her most serious 
economic plight. Furthermore, it was the rich harvest reaped in the trade 
with the Orient that provided the wealth and the initial capital to pro- 
mote both infant industry and westward expansion. 
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is one language by which many children express themselves. The strong 
colors of a country as well as pictures of landscape and costumes tell more 
about a people than many words. Social studies furnishes the information 
to be expressed and art is the medium for expressing it. 

Children enjoy this way of learning, for their knowledge is enriched 
and supplemented with interest and fun. The drudgery seems to have 
gone out of learning. Children see a use for what they have learned, and 
it has meaning for them. It stimulates their desire to read further, learn 
more, expand their knowledge. It becomes as well, an outlet for their 
learning, a reason for using the knowledge which they have stored so 
carefully. Learning today is like our world. Nothing can any longer be 
isolated. So, the more we use one study in connection with another, the 
more meaning each will have, and the skills involved will become better 
developed. As our world is “one world,” so social studies becomes the core 
which draws all other subjects together for extended learning. 
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Book Review 


STORY OF OUR COUNTRY. By Ruth West. (Boston: Allyn and 

Bacon, Inc., 1954. pp. xiv, 754.) 

Miss West has thoroughly revised the earlier edition of her father’s 
text, on which she had joined him as collaborator. With the help of 
Herbert Townsend who executed most of the maps and drawings, she has 
done a good job. The size of the book makes it less cumbersome to handle, 
in classroom work or for home assignments, than many of the recently 
published history volumes. The type is clear and readable, the paragraph- 
ing uncrowded, the entire format neat and attractive. In her selection of 
visual material, the author has to some extent replaced the traditional 
pictures and poses with more stimulating prints and sketches. 

The vocabulary used in Story Of Our Country makes the book an 
appropriate one for a sixth or seventh grade; its adequacy for an average 
or above-average eighth grade, however, is questionable. The result may 
be that in trying to appeal partially to pupils in both the elementary 
grades and in junior high school classes, the text has succeeded in com- 
pletely captivating neither of the levels. And while it is gratifying to 
find the Boston Massacre or the Tea Party accurately depicted, it is dis- 
appointing to find no mention of the Virginia or New Jersy Plans, or of 
the attempts previous to the Constitutional Convention to unite the 
colonies; nor does any chart show simply the branches of federal govern- 
ment and the function of each branch. There is some attempt to remedy 
the current lack of emphasis on the Constitution by means of parallel 
comments, section by section, on this document, found in the Appendix, 
but there are still not enough comments. Besides, one or two of the route 
and transportation maps seem to be a little over-elaborate; and whether 
colors in two other maps are bold rather than garish is difficult to say. 

But these are small criticisms of personal taste, perhaps; on the whole, 
the book is good and usable. The double set of questions at the end of 
each chapter will please both the teacher who must assign specific study 
period questions and the one who can rely on a superior class to do the 
long-term project type of assignment. In addition, the chapter sum- 
maries are very good, and the films and filmstrips suggested are especially 
well adapted for use in the sixth and seventh grades. 

The appendix contains sources of reference material in addition to 
those given at the end of each chapter. Finally, the index itself is compre- 
hensive and easy to use because of its subtitling under each main topic. 
Martin Model School, Boston WituraM F. HENNESSEY 
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